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“Nothing Extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” yetour Country, our whole Country 
and nething but our Country. 
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From the N. Y. Evening Express, Sept. 11. 


BUNKER HILL. 
GREAT AND GLORIOUS CELEBRATION. 


We may safely say, that there has never been so 


great a political display in this country as that of |° 


Thursday, on Boston Common, in the streets of that 
fine city, and on the heights of the memorable Bun- 
ker Hill. No living tongue, nor talented pen, can 
do justice to what were there witcessed. It is im 
possible to give, with any accuracy, the numbers, 
either on the Common, in the procession, or on the 
Hill. A gentleman who counted the number that 
passed over Warren bridge, found it to be over 
FORTY-SIx THOUSAND! Ou the Common and on the 
Uili the number might be safely estimated from 
SEVENTY-FIVE tO a HUNDRED THOUSAND! ‘The 
morning was one of the finest that could be wished. 
The sun broke through the fleeting clouds, and 
seemed tosmile on the occasion. ‘The atmosphere 
was sufficiently cool to enable those in the proces- 
sion to perform the duties without much fatigue. 
The streets were swept clean and neat, and neither 
dust nor mud formed any obstruction. 


From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 

This mighty assemblage was called to order by 
Robert C. Winthrop, Chsiraian of the Massachu- 
setts Whig Central Commiitee—after which Daniel 
Webster appeared, and surrounded by venerable 
men who fought the battles of the Revolution, and 
by distingaished men who have nobly conteaded 
for the principles which glowed in the bosoms, and 
prompted the actions of the Whigs of “75 and *76— 
addressed the. people in his clear and manly voice, 
and réad the following 


BUNKER HILL DECLARATION. 


SerremuerR 10th, 1840. 

When men pause from their ordinary occupa- 
tions, and assemble in great numbers, a proper res- 
pect for the judgment of the country, and of the 
age, requires that they should clearly set forth the 
grave causes which have brought them together, 
and the purposes which they seek to promote. 

Feeling the force of this obligation, more than 
fifiy thousands of the free electors of the New Eng. 
land States, honored also by the presence of like 
free electors from nearly every other Siate in the 
Union, having assembled on Bunker Hill, on this 
10th day of September, 1840, proceed to set forth 
a DECLARATION of their principles, and of the 
occasion and objects of their meeting. 

In the firet place, we declare our unalterable at- 
tachment to that Public Liberty, the purchase of 
so much blood and treasure, in the acquisition of 
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which the field whereon we stand obtained early 
and imperishable renown. Bunker Hill is nota 
/spot on which we shall forget the principles of our 
own Fathers, or suffer any thing to quench withia 
ur own bosom the love of freedom which we have 
‘inherited from them. 
| In the next place, we declare our warm and hear- 
ty devotion to the Constitution of the Country and 
/to that Union of the States which it has happily ce- 
| mented, and so long and so prosperously preserved. 
| We call ourselves by no local names, we recognize 
‘no geographical divisions, while we give utteraace 
‘to our sentiments on high constitutional and politi- 
‘cal subjects. We are Americans, citizens of the 
| United States, knowing no other country, and de- 
siring to be distinguished by no other appellation, 
We believe the Constitution, while administered 
wisely and in its proper spiri!, to be capable of pro- 
tecting all parts of the country, securing all inter- 
esis, perpetuating a National Brotherhood among all 
the States. We believe that to foment local jeal- 
ousies, to attempt to prove the existence of opposite 
interests between one part of the country and 
another, and thus to disseminate feelings of distrust 
and alienation, while it is in contemptuous disre- 
gard of the counse!s of the great Father of his Coun- 
‘try is but one form, in which irregular ambilioa, 
destitute of all true patriotism, and a love of power, 
reckless of the’ means of its gratification, exhibit 
their unsubdued and burning desire. 

We believe, too, that party spirit, however natural 
or unavoidable it may be in free Republics, yet 
when it gains such an ascendency in men’s minda, 
as leads them to substitute party for country, to 
seek no ends but party ends, no approbation but 
party approbation, and to fear no reproach or con- 
tumely, so that there be no party dissatisfaction, not 
only alloys the true enjoyment of such institutions, 
but weakens, every day, the foundations on which 
they stand. . 

We are in favor of the liberty of speech and of 
the press; we are friends of free discussion; we es- 
pouse the cause of popular education; we believe 
in man’s capacity for self goverment; we desire to 
see the freest and widest dissemination of know- 
ledge and of truth; and we believe, especially in 
the benign influence of religious feeling, and moral 
instruction, on the social as well as on the individual 
happiness of man. 

Holding these general sentiments and opinions, 
we have come together to declare, that under the 
| present administration of the General Government, 
a course of measures has been adopted and pursued, 
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the country, threatening the accumulation of still 
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greater evile, utterly hostile tothe true spirit of the | 


Constitution and to the principles of civil liberty, 
and calling upon all men of honest purpose, disin 
terested patriotiem, and unbiassed intelligence, to 
put forth their utmost constitutional efforts in order 
to effect a change. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson was elected President of 
the United Sates, and took the oaths and his sent. 
on the 4th of March, 1829; and we readily admit, 
that under his administra ion, certain portions ! 
the public affairs were conducted with abil ty. Bar 
we have to lament, that he was not proof agains 
the insinuations and wfluences of evil councillors, 
of perhaps against lis own passions, when moved 
and excited. Hence, in one most important 
branch of the public interest, in that e-sential part 


of commercial regulation, which respects the mo. | 
ney, the currency, the circulation, and the tutersal | 


exchanges of the country, accidental occurrences, 
acting on lis characteristic love of rule, and unea- 
einess under opposition, led him to depart from all 
that was expected from him, and to enter upon | 
measures, wlich plunged both him and the country 
in greater and greater difficulties at every step, so | 
that, in this respect, his whole course of adiminis- 
tration was but a series of ill-fated expsrimen’s, and 
of projects, framed in disregard of prudence and 
precedent, and bursting in rapid susecession; the 
final explosion taking place a few mouths after his 
retirement from office. | 

Gen. Jackson was not elected with any desire or 
expectation, on the part of any of his supporters, | 
thathe would interfere with the currency of the 
country. We affirm this, as the truth of history. 
It is incapable of refutetion or denial. 
tain as thet the American Revolution was net un 
dertaken to destroy the right# of property, or over- 
throw the obligation of morals. 

But unhappily he became involved in a contro. 
versy with the then existing Bank of the United 
States. He manifested a desire, how originating or | 
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It is ns cer- | 





ral currency. 
‘mitted throughout, the duty of the General Govern. 
| ment to maintain a supervision Over the currency 
of the country, both metallic and paper, for the gen- 
‘eral good aud use of the people; and he congratu- 
lated both himself and the nation, that by the mea- 
sures adopted by him, the currency and the exchan- 
| veer of the coun ry were place don a be tter footing 
than they ever had been under the operanon of a 
Bink of the Unnie | S ates. 


jown experimects, We 


This confidence in his 
know, proved most illusory. 

tut the frequency with which he repeated this and 
isimilar declarstions, establishes, incontestably, his 
‘own sense of the duty of government. 


| fu the measures of Gen.Jackson upon the curren- 


ey, the present Chief Magistrate is Known to have 
concurred, Like him, be was opposed to the Bink 
of the United States; like him, he was io favor of 


‘the State Deposite Banks; ond lke hin, he insist- 
ved, that by the aid of such Banks, the administra- 


tion had accomplished all that could be desired, on 
the great su) jects of the currency and the exchange. 

But the catastrophe of May, 1837, produced a 
new crisis, by overthrowing the I.st ina series of 
experimen s, and creating an absolute n cessity, 
eiiber of returning to that policy of the Govern- 
ment whieh Geo. Jackson had repudiated, or of re- 
nounemg alogethe: the constitutional duty which 
thad been the object of that policy to perform, 
Che latter branch of the alternative was adopte-. 
Refuge was sought in escape. A duty, up to that 
moment adaited by all, was suddenly denied, and 
the feartul resolution announced, that Government 
should hereafter provide for iis own revenues, and 
that, for the rest, the people must take care of them- 
selves, 

Assembled here, to day, and feeling in common 
with the whole country the evil consequence of 
these principles and these measures, we utter 
against them all, from first to last, our deep and 
soleinn disapprobation and remonstrance. We con- 





by whom inspired, is immaterial, to exercise a po- 
litical influence over that institution, and to cause | 
that institution to exercise, in turn, a political influ- | 
ence over the community. Published documents | 
prove this, as plainly as they prove any other act of | 
his administration. In this desire he was resisted, | 
thwarted, and finally defeated. But what he could | 
not govern, he supposed he could destroy ; and the 
event showed that he did not overrate his popular- | 
ity and his power. He pursued the Bank to the. 
death, and achieved his triumph by the Veto of 
1832. The accustomed means of maintaining a 
sound and uniform currency, for the use of the 
whole country, having thus been trampled down and 
destroyed, recourse was had to these new modes of 
experimental administration, to which we have al- | 
ready adverted, and which terminated so disas- 
trously, both for the reputation of his administra- 
tion, and for the welfare of the country. 

But Gen. Jackson did not deny his constitutional 
obligations, nor seek to escape from their force He 
never professedly abandoned all care over the gene- 





dewn the early departure of Gen. Jackson from 
that line of policy which he was expected to pur- 
sue. We deolore the temper which led him to his 
original quarrel with the Bank. We deplore the 
headstrong spirit which instigated him to pursus 
that institution to its destruction. We deplore the 
timidity of some, the acquiescence of others, and 
the subserviency of all his party, which enabled 
hizn to carry its whole, unbroken phalanx to the 
support of measures, and the accomplishment of 
purposes, which we know to have been against the 
wishes, the remeustances, and the consciences of 
many of the most respectable and intelligent. We 
deplore bis abandonment of measures that had been 
pursued for forty years; his rash experiments with 
great interests; and the perseverance with which le 
persisted in them, when men of different tempera- 
ment must bave been satisfied of their uselessness 
and impotence. 

But Gen. Jackson's administration, authority and 
influence, are now historical. ‘They belong to the 


past, while we have to do, to-day, with the serious 
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evils, and the still more alarming portents of the 
present. We remonsirate, therefore, most earnest 
ly and emphatically, against the policy upon this 
subject of the present administration. 
again's the truth of its principles. We deny the 
propriety and justice of its measures. We are con- 
strained to have tvo intile respect for its ojec's, and 
we desire to rouse the country, so far as we can, 
to the evils which oppress and the dangers that sur- 
round us. 

We insist, that the present administration has 
consulted its own party ends, and the preservation 
of its own power, to the manifest neglect of great 
objects of public interest. We think there ts no 
liberality, no political comprehension, no just policy 
in its leading measures. We look upon its aban- 
donment of the currency as fatal, and we regard its 
System of sub-ifeasuries as but a pcor device to 
avoid a high obligation, or as the first in a new se- 
ries of ruthless experiments. We believe its pro- 
fessions in favorof a hard money currency to be in- 
sincere; because we do not believe that any person 
of common information and ordinary understanding, 
can suppose that the use of paper, as a circulating 
medium, will be discontinued, even if such discon- 
tinuance were desirable,unless the Governmentshall 
break down the acknowledged authority of the 
State Governments to establish Banks. We believe 
the clamor against State Binks, State Bonds, and 
State Crediis, to have been raised by the friends of 
the Administration to divert public attention form 
iis own mismanagement, and to throw on others 
the consequence of itsown misconduct. We heard 
nothing of all this in the early part of Gen Jackson’s 
administration, nor until his measures had brought 
the currency of the country into the utmost disorder. 
We know, that in times past, the present Cuief 
Magistrate has, of all men, had most to do with the 
systems of State Banks, the most faith in their use- 
fulness; and no very severly chastened desire to 
profit by their influence. We bel.eve that the pur- 
pose_of exercising a money iafluence over the com- 
munity, has never depar ed from the Administration, 
What it could not accomplish by an attempt to bend 
the Bauk of the United States to ita purposes, we 
believe it as sought, and now seeks, to effect by its 
project of the Sub-Treasury. We believe, that in 
order to maintain the principles upon which the sys- 
tem of the Sub-Treasury is founded, the friends of 
the Administration have been led to espouse opin- 
ious destructive of the internal commerce of the 
country, paralyzing to its whole tndustry, tending to 
sink its labor, both in price and in character, to the 
degraded standard of the uninformed, the ignorant, 
the suffering labor of the worst parts of Europe. 
Led bv the same necessi'y,or pushing ‘he same 
principle still furcher, and with a kind of revolution 
ary rapidity, we have seen the rights of prop ory not 
only assailed, but denied—the boldest agririan no 
tions put furth—the power of transmission from fa- 
ther to son openly denounced—the nght of one to 
participate in the earnings of a:.other, to the rejec- 


We protest 


tion of the natural claims of his own children, asser- 


~~ 


ted asa fundamental principle of the new Democr \- 
ev; and allthis, by those woo are inthe pay of 
Government, receiving large salaries, avd whose of- 
ficea would be nearly sineecures, but for the libor 
performed in the attempt to give currency to these 
principles an | these opinions. We believe that the 
general ton: of the measures of the Administration, 
the manner in which it confers favors, ils apparent 
preference for partizins of extreme opinions, and 
| the readiness with which it bestows its confilence 
| on ths boldest and most violent, are producing sori- 
ous injuries upon the political morals, and geueral 
sentiments of the country. We believe that to this 
cause js fairly to be attributed the most lamentable 
change which has taken place in the temper, the so- 
briety and the wiedom with which the high publie 
councils have been hitherto conducted. We look 
with alarm to the existing state of things, in this as- 
pect; and we would most earnestly, and with all 
our hearts, as well for the honor of the country, as 
for its interests, beseech all good men to uatte with 
usin anattempt to bring bick the deliberate age of 
the Government, to restore to the collected bodies 
of the people’s Representatives, that self-respect, 
decornim, aod dignity, without which the business of 
legislation can make no regular progress, and 13 al- 
ways in danger either occomplisiing nothing, of 
of reaching its ends by unjust and violent means, 
We believe the conduct of the Administration re- 
specting the public revenue to be highly reprehen- 
sible. [thas expended twenty millioas, previously 
accommodated, besid-s all the accruing income, 
since it came into power; and there seems at this 
moment to be no doubt, but that it will leave to its 
successors a public debt of from five to ten millions 
of dollars. 


It has shrank from its proper responsi- 
bisities, 


With the immediate prospect of an empty 
treasury, it has yet not had manliness to recom. 
mend to Congress any adequate provision. It has 
constantly spoken of the exceas of receip!s over @X- 
penditures, until this excess has finally manifested 
itself in an absolute necessity for loans, and ina 
power conferred on the President, altogeth r new, 
and in our judgment hostile to the whole spirit of the 
Constitution, tov meet the event of want of resour- 
ces, by witholding, out of certain classes of appro- 
priations made by Congress, such a¢ he chooses to 
think may be bestspared. tt lives by shilis andeon- 
trivances, by shailow artifices and delusive names, 
by whatis called “facilities,” and the “exchange 
of Treasury notes for specie; while in truth it has 
been fast contracting « public debt, in the moist of 
all is boasting, without dirtag toliy the 
naked teah ot the case before the people. 
We protest agaiistthe conduct of the Thvise of 
Representatives inthe cue oftie Now J my el e- 

| theo. Tas Is rol a local, puta vemersl qo estt: 


plain dud 


— 


In the Uaton of the S ates, oy Woitever link the 
blow of injusuee or asurypation fills, it is felt, and 
hought to be felt, through the whole chain. The 
cause of New Jersey is the cause of every Siate, 
and every State is therefore bound do vindicate it. 

‘That the regular commission, or certificate of re- 
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turn, signed by the chief magistrate of the State, 
according to the provisions of law, entitles those 
who produce it to be sworn in as members of Con- 
grers, to vote in the organization of the House, and 
to hold their seats until their right be disturbed by 
regular petition and proof, is a proposition of con- 
stitutional law, of such universal extent, and univer- 
sal acknowledgement, that it cannot be strengthen- 
ed by argument, or by analogy. ‘There is nothing 
clearer, and aothing better settled. No legislative 
body could ever be organized without the adoption 
of this principle. Yet, in the case of the New Jer- 
sey members,in was entirely disregarded. And it 
is of awful portent that on such a question, a ques- 
tion in its nature strictly judicial, the dominant of 
party should lead men thus flagrantly to violate first 
principles, It is the first step that costs. After 
this open disregard of the elementary rules of law 
and justice, it would create no surprise, that pend- 
ing the labors of a Committee especially appointed 
to ascertain who were duly elected, a set of men 
calling themselves Representatives of the people of 
New Jersey, who had no certificates from the Chief 
Magistrate of the State, or according to the laws of 
the State, were voted into their seats, under silence 
imposed by the previous question, and afterwards 
gave their votes for the passage of the Sub-T'reasu- 
ry law. Wecall most solemnly upon all who, with 
us, believe that these proceedings alike invade the 
rights of the State, and dishonor the cause of popu- 
lar government and free institutions, to supply an 
efficient and decisive remedy, by the unsparing ap- 
plication of the elec ive franchise. 

We protest against the plan of the Administra- 
tion respecting training and disciplining of the 
militia. ‘The Pre-ident now admits it to be uncon- 
stitutional; and it is ploinly so, on the face of it, 
for the training of the militia is by the Constitution 
expressly reserved to the States. 
constitutional, it would yet be unnecessary, burden- 
some, entailing enormous expense, and placing dan- 
gerous powers in Executive hands. It belongs to 
the prolific family of Executive projects, and itis a 
consolation to find that at least one of its projects 
has been so scorched by public rebuke and repro- 
bation, that no man raises his hand, or opens his 
mouth in its favor. 

It was during the progress of the late Administra- 
tion, and under the well known auspices of the 
present Chief Magistrate, that the declaration was 
made in the Senate, that ‘n regard to public-office, 
the spoils of victory belonged to the conquerors; thus 
boldly proclaiming, as the creed of the party, that 
political contests are rightfully struggles for office 
and emolument. We protest against doctrines 
which thus regard offices as created for the sake of 
incumbents, and stimulate the basest passions to the 
pursuit of high public trusts, 

We protest against the repeated instances of dis- 
regarding judicial decisions, by officers of Gdvern- 
ment, and others enjoying its countenance; thus 
selling up executive interpertation over the solemn 
adjudications of courts and juries; and showing 


If it were not un- | 











marked disrespect fur the usual and constitutional 
interpretation and execution of the laws. 

This misgovernment and mal-administration, 
would have been the more tolerable, if they had not 
been committed, in most instances, in direct contra- 
diction to the warmest professions, and the most 
solemnassurances. Pro:nises of a better currency, 
for example, have euded in the destruction of all 
national and uniform currency; assurances of the 
strictest economy have been but preludes to the 
most wasteful excess; even the Florida war has 
been conducted under loud pretences of severe fru- 
gality ; and the most open, unblushing and notorious 
interference with State elections, has been system- 
atically practised by the paid agents of an adminis- 
tration, which in the full freshness of its oath of of- 
fiice, declared that one of its leading objects should 
be to accomplish that task of reform, which partic- 
ularly required the correction of those abuses,which 
brought the patronage of the federal government 
into conflict with the freedom of election. 

In the teeth of this solemn assurance, it has 
been proved that the United States’ officers have 
been assessed, in sums bearing proportion to the 
whole amount they receive from the Treasury, for 
the purpose of supporting their partizins even in 
State and municipal elections, Whatever, in short, 
has been most professed, has been least practised ; 
and it seems to have been taken for granted that the 
American people would be satisfied with pretence, 
and a full-toned assurance of patriotic purpose. — 
The history of the last twelve years has been but 
the history of broken promises and disappointed 
hopes. At every successive period of this bistory 
an enchanting, rose colored futurity has been 
spread out belore the people, especially in regard 
to the great concerns of revenue, finance and cur- 
rency. But those colors have faded as the object 
has been approached. Prospects of abundant rev- 
enue have resulted in the necessity of borrowing; 
the brilliant hopes of a bette: currency end in gen- 
eral derangement, stagnation and distress; and 
while the whole country is roused to an unprece- 
dented excitement by the pressure of the times ev- 
ery state paper from the Cabinet at Washington 
comes forth fraught with congratulations on that 
happy state of things which the wise policy of the 
Administration is alleged to have brought about! 
Judged by the tone of these papers, every present 
movement of the people is quite unreasonabl» ; and 
all attempts at change, only so many ungrateful re- 
turns for the wise and successful administration of 
public affairs. 

There is yet another subject of complaint to 
which we feel bound to advert, by our veneration 
for the illustrious dead, by our respect fur truth, by 
our love for the honor of our country, and by our 
own wounded pride as American citizens, We feel 
that the country has been dishonored, and we desire 
to free ourselves from all imputation of acquies- 
cense inthe paracidalact. ‘The late President, in 


a communication to Congress, more than intimates, 
that some of the earliest and most important meas- 
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ures of Washington’s administration were the off | 


spring of personal motives and private interests.— 
His successor has repeated and extended this accu- 
sation, and given to it, we are compelled to say, a 
greater degree of offensiveness and grossness.— 
No man with an American heart in his bosom, can 
endure this withou: feeling the deepest humiliation 
as well as the most scorn. 
ton, and his immediate associates, is of the richest 
treasures of the country. His is that name which 
an American may utter with pride in every part of 
the world, and which, wherever uttered, is shouted 
to the skies by the voices of all true lovers of hu- 
mao liberty. Imputations which assail his meas- 
ures so rudely, while they are abominable viola- 


tions of the truth of history, are an insult to the | 


country, an¢ an offence against the moral senti- 
ments of civilized mankind. Miserable, miserable 
indeed, must be that cause which cannot support 
its party predominance, ils ru‘nous schemes and 
senseless experiments, without thus atlempting to 
poison the fountains of truth, and to prove the go- 
vernment of our country disgracefully corrupt, even 
in its very cradle. Our hearts would sink within 
us, if we believed that such an effort could suc- 
ceed; but they must be impotent. Neither the re- 
cent, nor the present President, was born to cast 
a shade on the character of Washington or his as- 
sociates. ‘The destiny of both has been, rather, to 
illustrate by contrast, that wisdom and those vir- 
tues which they have not imitated, and to burl 
blows, which the affectionate veneration of Amer- 
ican citizens, and the general justice of the civi- 
lized world, will render harmless to others, and 
powerful only in their recoil upon themselves.— 
If this language be strong, so also is that feeling 
of indignation which has suggested it; and on 
an occasion like this, we could not leave this 
consecrated spot, without the consciousness of hav- 
ing omitted an indispensable duty, had we not thus 
given utterance to the fulness of our hearts, and 
marked with our severest rebuke, and must thor- 
ough reprobation and scorn, a labored effort to fix 
a deep and enduring stain on the ear'y history of 
the government. 

Finally, on this spot, the fame of which began 
with our liberty, and can only end with it, in the 
presence of these multitudes, of the whole country, 
and of the world, we declare our conscious con- 
victions, that the present Administration has prov- 
ed itself incapable of conductiog the publicjaffairs 
of the nation in such a manner as shall preserve 
the Constitution, maintain the pulic liberty, and 
secure general prosperity. We declare with the 
utmost sincerity, that we believe its nain purpose 
to have been, to continue its own purpose, influ- 
ence, and popularity; that to this end, it has aban- 
doned indispensable but highly responsible Consti- 
tutional duties; that it has trifled with the great 
concerns of finance and currency; that it bas used 
the most reprehensible means for influencing pub- 
lic opinion; that it has countenanced the applica- 
tion of public money to party purposes; that it 
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seeks to consolidate and strengthen party by every 
form of public patronage; that it laboriously seeks 
to conceal the truth from the people on subjects of 
great interest; that it has shown iself to be selfish 
in its ends and corrupt in its means; and that if it 
should be able to maintain itself in power through 


another term, there is the most imminent danger 
ce hel - , ° | 
Che fame of Washing- 


that it will plunge the country in still farther ditli- 
culty, bring on still greater disorder and distress, 
and undermine at once the foundations of the pub- 
lic prosperity and the institutions of the country. 

Men thus false to their own professions, false to 
the princizles of the constitution, false to the inter- 
ests of the people, and false to the highest honor 
of their country, are unfit to be the rulers of this 
Republic. 

The people of the United States have a good 
right to good government. ‘They have a right to 
an honest and faithful exercise of all the powers 
of the constitution as understood and practised in 
the best days of the Republic for the general good. 
They have an inalienable right to all the blessings 
of that liberty which their fathers achieved, and all 
the benefits of that Union which their father estab- 
lished. 

And standing here, this day, with the memory of 
those Fathers fresh in our hearts and with the field 
of their glory and the monuments of their fame full 
in our own view,—with Bunker Hill beneath us, 
and Concord, and Lexington, and Dorchester 
Heights, and Faneuil Hall around us,—we here, 
as a part of the people, pledge ourselves to each 
other and to our Country, to spare no lawful and 
honorable efforts to vindicate and maintain these 
rights, and remove from the high places of the na- 
tion men who have thus contemned and violated 
them. 

And we earnestly and solemnly invoke all good 
men and true patriots throughout the Union, fore- 
going all considerations of party, and forgetting all 
distinction of State or Section, to rally once more, 
as our Fathers did in °75 against the common op- 
pressors of our country, and to unite with us in re- 
storing our glorious Constitution to its true inter- 
pretation, its practical administration, and its just 
supremacy. 

In such a cause, principles are every thing; indi- 
viduals nothing. Yet we cannot forget that we 
have worthy, honest, capable candidates for the of- 
fices from which we hope to remove the present in- 
cumbents. ; 

Those who desire a change, throughout the whole 
country, have agreed with extraordinary unanimity 
to support Gen. William Henry [arrison for the of- 
fice of President. We believe him to be an honest 
and faithful citizen, who has served his country suc- 
cessfully, in divers civil trusts; and we believe him 
a veteran soldier, whose honor and bravery cannot 
be questioned. We give him our unhesitating con- 


fidence; and in that confidence we shall support 
him, and the distinguished citizen of Virginia, who 





has been nominated for the Vice Presidency, with 
all our efforts and all our hearts, through the pres- 
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ent contest; convinced by their election the true 
sririt of the Constitution will be restored, the pros- 
perity of the people revived, the stability of our 
free institutions aeassured, and the blessings of U- 
nion and Liberty secured to ourselves and our pos 
terity. 

Afier Mr. Webster had finished reading this no- 
ble production, the air resounded with acclama 
tions—and copies were struck off at the printing 
press, which, mounted a platform, formed a con- 
spicucus object in the procession, and distribuied 
almnong the wem) ers of the Conaention. 





TO THE WHIiGs AND CONSERVATIVES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Executive Commirrer Room, © 
Wasurtneron, August 25, 1840. 

The splendid election results just announced 
from the States of North Carolina, Kentucky and 
Indiana, giadden the heart of the patriot, and stim. 
ulate him to greater efforts in the service of his 
country. In these States, the enemies of the 
Constitution and of the prosperity of the Republic 
are annilulated. The Destructives are panic 
stricken—iturn which may they may, their affright- 
ed vision is startled with the “hand-writing on the 
wall.” In Alabama, they have barely escaped de- 
feat. Missouri is “coming tothe rescue.” With 
forced but feeble shouts, they exult over Illinois, 
and rejoice that they have been able—to hold their 
own, 

Since the nomination of Gen. Harrison, the 
States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Louisiana and North Carolina, all of which voted 
for Martin Van Buren in 1836, have proclaimed 
in no equivocal language, their allegiance to the 
country and its Constitution. 

The information which we have received, and 
which we continue to receive, from ihe States of 
Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Mors land, Delaware, Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Georgia is well calculated to inspire us with 
fresh confidence in the intelligence and patriotism 
of the people, and with the conviction that their 
slumbering vengeance is awakened into life and 
action, ready to lay hold of the pillars of the tem- 
ple, which corruption has raised on the ruins of 
the Constitution and welfare of the nation, and 
crush beneath its fragments its power grasping aud 
infatuated architects. 

Excessive coufidence in our own strength is the 
only danger to be apprehended, Let us not rest 
in fancied security. Let us not repose on our lau 
relsso freshly and gallantly won, but rush into the 
battle field in quest of new achievements. The 
enemy «8 rich in the meens of corruption, and 
they will use them with no sparing hand. A mer- 
cenary legion of one hundred thousand office-hold- 
ers, who fight for their salaries and their bread, 
are arrayed against you. The money of the peo. 


ple, now in the hands of the President by his Sub- 
treasurers, will tickle the palms of the purchasa- 
ble. Arribald and-stipendary press, sustained by 
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governmenta) patronage, will scatter its vile trash 
among you. ‘Te meet succesfully these fearful 
odds against you, requires vigorous and untiring 
exertions. Letus not fear that our majorities will 
be too overwhelming. 

The Administration and the principles on which 
it acts should not only be prostrated, but prostrated 
eflectually and forever. It should pass to its long 
accovol amid (He exultations of immense me» jori- 
ties, and without the hope of a resurrection. The 
rebuke about to be administered should not only be 
severe, but astounding. It is due t» the consti- 
tultion—to the country—to retributive justice, and 
to posterity, that the political crimes of this ad- 
ministration should be marked with a reprobation 
deep as your sufferings, and broad as the Union, 
The “hic jacet” which the people are about to write 
on its tomb should be in capitals, bold and promi- 
nent as are its derelictions from duty. This writ- 
ten, it will stend throug’: future ages as a political 
“memento mori” to any person, who, “dressed in 
a little brief authority,” shall play the tyrant, for- 
getful of the power that made him, 

Is there a patriot in the land whose bosom does 
not sweil with pride and exultetion at the brilliant 
prosperity now dawning on his desecrated country? 
On the 4:h of March next, history, with iron pen, 
will inscribe on her marble tablets, On this day, by 
the almost unanimous voice of a confiding, abused, 
and intelligent people, was banished from the Cap- 
ital the first American Nero, who laughed at the ca- 
lamities with which he had scourged his country- 
men, mocked at the sufferings which he had crea- 
ted, and tauntingly told them “ihat they lo.ked to 
Government sor too much.” 

Then will t'e country shake off the shackles 
with which folly and madness bad bound her young 
and vigorous limbs, rise with new strength, and 
press onward to her high destiny. Aud who 
ameng you will not, on that auspicious day, join 
the joyous song, and with honest pride, and patri- 
otic exultation, mingle your voice with the shouts 
of millions, and exclaim, “I teo fought at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo.” Toall such who have up to 
this period stood by as idle spectators of this fierce 
conflict now being waged between the people and 
the office holders, let us say, “delay no longer. 
Inaction now is dangerous to the Republic. Ral- 
ly on the side of your country, and prove your 
love to her institutions,” 

We use no hyperbole when we say that she is 
but one remove from a practical monarchy! Give 
to Mr. Van Buren a standing army of 200,000 men, 
and your liberties are atan eud. Already is he in 
the possession of the entire revenues of the country. 
The national purse is at his unlicensed control. 
Think you that be will abandon his wild schemes 
of an overwrought ambition? ‘Think you that he 
willcease to urge upon the consideration of Con- 
gress the monstrous project of an immense standing 
army ? Think you that there is in Congress indepen- 
dence sufficient to deny him any request? No, no 
—‘ Lay not that flattering unction to your souls.” 
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Who could bave been found on the first day of Jaau-, perchance, the feed libeliers of the Executive or- 
ary, 1837, bold enough to have projected that a meas-| ganus may announce that he isthe victim of disease, 
ure, which had been denounced by nearly the unawi- and in the last stage of mortality; and attempt to 
mous voice of the people, “disorganizing and rev- prove il, too, by the affidavits of sume of their vile 
olutionery,” “as subversive of the principles of the | reteiners. Within that period you have also been 
Government from its earliest history, “as enlar-| told that be was in the custody of “keepers,” im- 
ging to ao alarming exient the boundsnes of Ex. mured in an “iron cage.” Be not surprised if you 
ecutive power,” would at tlis time have veen the | should ere long be informed by the same authori- 
law of the land? But such is the melancholy faci!) 'y that he had become the inmate of a madhouse, 
The National Legislature furnishes you with ne) and that it should be vouched for by the same 
protection, no guaranty against the exactions of “respectable” testimony. Allow us, then, to warn 
Executive power. [tis the fundameutal law ot | you against yielding the slightest belief to the thou- 
“the party”’ that the President ‘can dono wrong” | sand slanders with which the mendicant press at 
Tlis will is the law of “the party,” both in aud out) the Capital, and ins partizan adjancts throughout 
of Congress, and woe to the man wh» dares to op- | ‘the country, will abound from this time to the close 
pose it. Ile is denounced asa traiturand renegade. | of the elections, Already have they falsified the 
The sleek hounds of the Executive, thirsty for | records of the past, commitied forgeries, and scat- 
blood, are unleashed from their kennels, and with) tered their libels broad cast over the land. 
eager scent pursue the object of their hate. ‘They Permit us to call your serious consideration to 
soon banquet on the mutilated carcase; with crim- | the importance of an efficient organization. Hith- 
soned muzzies they return to their master, giving | erto you have been beaten more by the force of 
gratifying evidences that his orders have deew | the supertor drilland discipline of your opponents, 
faithfully executed, and are again kept in reserve | than by numerical sireng'h; or ratver, their perfect 
for some fresh viciim of Executive vengeance. Un- | organization has enabled them to bring all their 
der this reign of terror and proserption place no| forces into the field against you. ‘That orgeniza 
dependence on Congress. [tis no longer a shield | tion in the Northern States especially, extends to 
between the rizhisof the people and the usurpa.| the appointment of committees in all the echool 
tion of the President. [1 caters for Execitive grat. | distric!s in the several towns, Let us take lessons 
ification, and panders to bis cravings for power. | io this respect from theenemy,. For the first time 
The same men, who, but a short time sivce, spoke | We now present an undrokeo and undivided front, 
of a sub-Treasury bill with horror, and who nos | writhing under a common suffering, and aninated 
condemn the standing army project with apparent | by a comnon hope. Let every friend of bis coua- 
sincerity, will, at the bidding of the President, | try’s weifare bo at his post, and in a few short 
adopt the latter with as much unanimity as they en- | weeks be will witness the total overthrow of the 
acted the former, ‘T'he some servile partizan ma | author of bhercalamity. R.GARLAND, 
jortty who here gave him the “purse,” who at his} J.C, Crank, Ser'y. Chairman Committee. 
nod disfrauchised, blindly disfranchised a sovere'gi ADVANCE TO HARD MONEY. 


Stato, without reading one syllable of the evidence.) Oy the 30:b of June Is3V, the Ouio Banks had 
will not heeitate to arm him with the “sirord” also. 2,534,766 doliars i ap cie. In one year after 


There is but one step between the President and wards, the 30:h of 1840, they had 1,252,345 dol- 
despotic power. Lose no time in throwing your | ja having Jost in one vear by Bank Reform 


selves between them. If you value your hber-| | 999.49) dollars! Where isit? Inciculation? 
ties, achieved by the blood of your fathers—if youl, Gone out of the State. In January, 1839, 


would hand them over unimpaired to your clildren,! .),, epecie in the Banks wae equal to $2 50 for 


ane “A ee a? =" - pee 4 1 nagieen each person in the State—now, the amount falls 
marching to viclory under the Dinner of the con short of e dollar a head! 


stitution, and of “Harrisoo and Reform.” The amoust of Texes ta Ohio. fr 1680 wee 1.- 
The history of the last six months admonishes 779.1G1 dollars. If the tox in 1840 is the siete 


us to warn you against the falsehoods and calum-) i), whole specie in the Banks will fall short of 
nies of the administration press. Within that pe- paying it an sum of 515.815 dollars! 
riod, you have been told that General Harrison Governor Shannon, in his ast message, reported 


wasa “weak, imbecile old man in his dotage.”! ine debt of the Stato at 14,606,177 dollara, Di- 
The ink with which the slander was penned, was} vide this upon the taxable land in the State, and it 
scarcely dry when we heard of him at Fort Meigs) . vounts to about a dollar an acre. 

one of the sc nes of his glory, addressing in the} 4) AE. Way Baren resorts toa DIRECT TAX 
full voice of vigorous manhood, and with the .for-} 5, raise his anaual 39,000,000 of dollars, the por- 
vor of youth, an immense muliitnde on the great! falling upon O oa apa tian immensely <7 


subjecis which so deeply agivate the public mind.) ame aay TWENTY DOLLARS A YEAR T 
and vinidiceting his fair fame from tho aspersions THE HUNDRED AGRES! * 

which malignity has attempted to cast > eg N-} What say you to this, farmers? Do you go for 
More recently has he visited Fort Greenville, and Vin Buren, a standing army, a sub-Treasury, and 8 


again, with his usual ability and eloquence, address- and a direct tex. or for HARRISON AND RB 
ed a large concourso of his fellow-citizens. Soon, rORM!--Cin. Gas. 
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GEN, HARRISON'S SPEECH, 
AT THE DAYTON CONVENTION, 


neLp lOrn sepremper, 1840. 
REPORTED BY W. SNETHEN, OF LOUISIANA, 


‘Secretary to the Convention. 

The Convention was organized by calling to the 
Chair, Ex-Governor Metcalfe of Kentucky, and 
appointing nineteen Vice Presidents, among whom 
were, Preston W. Farrar, of Louisiana, Major A. 
Miller, of Mississippi, Governor Bigger, of Indiana, 
Ex-Governor Vance, of Ohio, &c. W. Snethen, 
of Louisiana, Secretary. 

After a brief and happy address, welcoming the 
Old Chief to Dayton, from Judge Crane, one of 
the Vice Presidents of the day, General Harrison 
rose and in a clear sonorous voice that was heard 
by every man of the immense multitude before 
him, addressed the Convention for nearly two hours. 
The appearance of the Old Hero ‘was hailed by 
the mighty shouts of thousands for several minutes 
He looks well, is in excellent health, and speaks 
with a fervor and animation belonging rather to 
youth than to age. Compared with other men 
whom the writer of this has lately seen and heard, 
Jess in years thaa the General, there is not any 
marked difference of manneror matter, ‘The fire 
of his eye is not dimmed by age, nor has the strength 
of his manly intellect suffered in the least. He 
will go into the Presidential Chair, a veteran in 
wisdom and experience, and he will grasp the 
helm of state with a steady hand and firm resolu- 
tion, ready to administer the people’s government 
after the people’s willl. 

Gen, Harrison’s Specch, 

I rise, fellow -citizens,—(T'he multitude was here 
agitated as the sea, when the wild winds blow upon 
it, and it was full five minutes before the tumult of 
joy, at seeing and hearing the next President of 
the United States, could be calmed. )—I rise, fel- 
low-citizens, to express to you from the bottom of 
a grateful heart my warmest thanks for the kind 
and flattering manner in which I have been receiv- 
ed by the representatives of the Valley of the Mi- 
ami. I rise to say to you, that, however magnificent 
my reception has been on this occasion, I am not 





so vain as to presume that it was intended for me, 
that this glorious triumphal was designed for one 
individual. No. I know too well that pergon’s 
imperfections to believe, that this vast assemblage 
has come up here to do him honor, It is the glori- 
ous cause of Democratic rights that hath brought 
them here! (immense cheering.) Itis the proud 
anniversary of one of the brightest victories that 
glows on the pages of our country’s history, which 
hath summoned this multitude together! ('‘T're- 
mendous cheering.) 

Fellow-citizens, it was about this time of the day, 
27 years ago, this very hour, this very minute, that 





your speaker, as Commander-ia-Chief of the North 
Western Army, was plunged into an agony of feel- 
ing, when the cannonading from our gallant fleet 





annouacod aa action with the enemy. His hopes, 
his fears were destined to be soon quieted, fur the 


tidings of victory were brought to him on the wing ; 
of the wind. With the eagle of triumph perching 
upon our banners on the lake [ moved on to com- 
plete the overthrow of the foreign foe. The an- 
niversary of that day can never be forgotten, for 
every American has cause to rejoice at the triumph 
of our arms on that momentous occasion; but the 
brave and gallant hero of that victory is gone, gone 
to that home whither we are all hurrying, aod to 
his memory let us do that reverence due to the 
deeds of so illustrious a patrivt. From Heaven, 
does his soul look down upon us, and gladden at 
the virtues which still animate his generous coun- 
trymen in recurring to his noble and glorious career 
while on earth! (Great sensation for several sec- 
onds.) 

lam fully aware, my fellow citizens, that you 
expect from me some opinion upon the various 
questions which agitate our country, from centre to 
circumference, with such fierce contention. Ca- 
lumny, ever seeking to destroy all that is good in 
this world, hath proclaimed that [ am averse from 
declaring my opinions, on matters so interesting 
to you, but nothing can be move false. (Cheers.) 

Have I not declared, over and often, that the 
President of this Union does not constitute any 
part or portion of the Legislative body? (Cries 
from every quarter—you have, you have!) Have 
I not said, over and often, that the Executive 
should not by any act of his forestall the action of 
the National Legislature? (You have, you have!) 

Ilave I not, time out of mind, proclaimed my 
opposition by a citizen’s going forward among the 
people and svliciting votes for the Presidency ?— 
Have I not many a time and often said, that, in my 
opinion, no man ought to aspire to the Presidency 
of these United States, unless he is designated as a 
candidate fur that high office by the unbought wish- 
es of the people? (Cheering.) If the candidate 
for so high an office be designated by the will of a 
portion or a majority of the people, they will have 
come tothe determination of sustaining such a 
man, from a review of his past actions and life, and 
they will not exact pledges from him of what he 
will do and what he will not do, for their selec- 
tion of him is proof enough, that he will carry out 
the doctrines of his party. This plan of choosing 
a candidate for the Presidency is a much surer 
bar against corruption than the system of requir- 
ing promises. If the pledging plan is pursued, 
the effect will be, to offer the Presidential chair 
to the man who will make the most promises!— 
(Laughter.) Ee who would pledge most, he who 
would promise most, would be the ian to be voted 
for, and I have no hesitation in declaring my belief, 
that he who would subject his course to be thus 
tied up by pledges and promises, would not stop to 
break them when once in office. (Cheering. )— 


Are my views on this topic correct, or are they 
not? (With one voice the multitude indicated 
they were.) 


If, fellow citizens, we examine the history of all 
republics, we shall find that as they receded from 











the purity of Representative Government, the con- | 
dition of obtaining office was the making of prom-, 
ises. He who bid the highest in promises was the 
favored candidate, and the higher the bid-, the more 
marked and certaia the corruption. Look at the. 
progressof this thing in our own republic. Were’ 
any pledges required of your Washington or your | 
Acams? Adams was the candidate of the federal | 
party and as a statesman was bound to carry out’ 
the principles of his party. Was his successor, | 
Thomas Jefferson, the bigh priest of constitutional 
democracy, called on for pledges? No. His whole | 
life was a pledge of what he would do? And if) 
we go back to this old system of selecting men for 
the Presidency, whose past career sha!i be a guar- 
antee of their conduct when elected to the Chief 
Magistracy of the republic, the nation would ed- 
vance safely, rapidly and surely in the path of pros- 
perity. But of late years, the corrupting system of 
equiring pledges hath been adoped. The Pres- 
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dency hath been put up to the highest bidder in 
promises, and we see the result. It remains for 
you, my fellow citizens, to arrest this course of 
things. (Cries of-—we will, we will. 

While then, fellow citizens, | have never besita- 
ted to declare my opinions on proper occasions 
upon the great questions before the nation, I cannot 
consent to make mere promises the condition of 
obtaining the office which you kindly wish to be- 
stow upon me. My opinions! am free to express, 
but you already have them, sustained and support- 
ed by the acts of a long and arduous life. ‘That 
life is a pledge of my future course, if I am eleva- 
ted by your suffrages to the highest office in your 
gift. (Immense cheering for several seconds. ) 

It has been charged against me, fellow citizens, 
ihat [ am a Federalist. While I acknowledge that 
the original federal party of this country was actu- 
ated in its course by no improper motives, J deny 
that ] ever belonged to that class of politicians,— 
(Tremendous cheering.) How could I belong to 
that party? I was educated in the school of anti- 
federalism, and thcugh too young to take an active 
part in the politics of the country, when, at the 
erection of the Constitution, the nation was divided 
into two great parties, my honored father had in- 
ducted me into the principles of Congressional De- 
mocracy, and my teaches were the Henrys and the 
Masons of that period. He, who declared that the 
seeds of monarchy were sown in the soil of the 
Constitution, was aleader in my school of politics. 
He, who said, that “if this government be not a 
monarchy it has an awful squinting towards a mon- 
archy” was my Mentor, (Immense applause.—~ 
Some time elapsed before order could be restored 
at hearing these emphatic declarations of the Gen- 
eral.) {f I know my own judgment, I believe now 
as [ did then, with the patriarchs of the Jeffersoni- 
an school, that the seeds of monarchy were indeed 
sown in the fertile soil of our federal Constitution, 
and that though, for nearly fifty years, they lay 
dormant, they at last sprouted and shot forth into 
atrong and thriving plants, bearing blossoms and 
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producing ripe fruit. This government is now a 
practical monarchy! (Loud and long cheering 
incicating that the people felt ihe full force of his 
declaration.) Power is power, it matters not by 
what name it is called. The head of the Govern- 
ment exercising monarchial power may be named 
King, Emperor, President, or Imaum, (great laugh- 
ter,) still he is a monarch. But this is not all.-- 
The President of these United States exercises a 
power superior to that vested in the hands of near- 
ly all the European King’s. It is a power far great- 
er than that ever dreamed of by the old federal 
party. It isanultra-federal power, it is despotism! 
(Cheering.) And I may here advert to an objec- 
tion that has been made against me. It has been 
said that, if ever 1 should arrive at the dignified 
station occupied by my upponent, | would be glad 
and eager to retain the power enjoyed by the Pres- 
ident of the United Siates. Never, never. (Tre- 
mendous cheering.) ‘Though averse from pledges 
of every sort, | here openly and before the world 
declare that I will use all tie power and influence 
vested in the office of President of the Union to 
abridge the power and influence of the National 
Executive! (It is impossible to describe the sen- 
sation produced by this declaration.) Is this fed- 
eralism? (Cries of no, no, for several seconds.) 
In the Constitution, that glorious charter of our 
liberties, there is a defect, and that defect, is the 
term of service of the President was no! limited. 
This omission is the source of all the evils under 
which the country is laboring. If the privilege of 
being President of the United States had been lim- 
ited to one term, the incumbent would devote all 
his time to the ; ublic interest, and there would be 
no cause to misrule the country. I shall not ani- 
madvert on the conduct of the present administra- 
tion, lest you may, in that case, conceive that I am 
aiming for the Presidency, to use for selfish pur- 
poses. I should be an interested witness, if | en- 
tered into the subject. But I pledge myself be- 
fore Heaven and earth, if elected President of 
these United States, to lay down at the end of the 
term faithfully that high trust at the feet of the Peo- 
ple! (Here the multitude was so excited as to 
defy description.) I go farther. Lhere declare 
before this vast assembly of the Miaim Tribe (great 
laughter) that if I am elected, no human being 
shall ever know upon whom [ would prefer to seo 
the people’s manile fall; but I shall surrender this 
glorious badge of their authority into their own 
hands to bestow it as they please! (nine cheers.) 
Is this federalism? (no, no, no.) Again, in relation 
to the charge of being a federalist, | can refer to 
the doings previous to, and during the late war.— 
The federal party took ground against that war, 
and asa party, there never existed a purer band of 
patriots, for when the note of strife was sounded, 
they rallied under the baoner of their country,— 
But patrioth: as they were, I do know that I wag 
not one of item! (cheering. I vas denounced in 


unmeasured terms as one of the authors of that 
war, aad wat: held up by the federal papers of the 
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day as the marked object of the party. | could, s9 many persons produced great sensation.) ‘I'nere 
here name the man who came to me, and a more) is an essential difference beiween the President of 
worthy man never lived, to say that he was misia-, the United States and me. When he was in the 
ken in his views of my policy, as Gov. of Indiana,| Convention which remodeled the Constitution of 
when I was charged by the federalist as uselessly New York, he was for investing the Goveroor with 
involving the country in an Indian war. He to!d| the appointment of the Sheriffs. When I was 
me that | acted rightly in that matter, aud that the | Governor of Indiana and possessed the power of 
war was brought on by me asa matter of necess:- | appointing all officers, I gave it up to the people! 
ty. (Cries of—name him, name him) It was (Intense excitement and great cheering ) I never 
Mr. Gaston of North Carolina (Three cheers.) appointed any officer whatever, while Governor of 
Is thie a proof that | was a federalist? (No, vo,) Indiana, whether sheriff, coroner, judge, justice of 
no ) the peace or ought else, without first consulting and 
I have now got rid, my fellow citizens, of this| obtaining the wishes of the people. (Shouts of 
baseless charge,--no,--I have not. ‘There are a| @pplause ) Was thts an evidence that 1 waea fed- 
few more all: gations to notice. | am not a profes-| eralist? (No, no, no ) 
ional speaker, not a studied orator, but lam anold| I think | have now shown you, fellow citizens, 
soldier and a farmer, and as my sole object is to| conclusively, that my actious do not consiitute 
speak what I think, yourwi!l excuse me, if 1 do it} me a federalist, and it is to them that | proudly 
in my own way. (Shouts of applause, and cries! point as the shield against which the arrows of my 
of-—the old soldier and farmer for us.) calumniators will fall in vain. (Immense cheer- 
Ihave eaid that there were other allegations to| ing. 
notice. To prove that | was a federalist, they as-| Methinks, | hear a soft voice asking—are you in 
sert that I supported tke alien and sedition laws,| favor of paper money? IL AM. (Shouts of ap- 
and in doing so, violated the principles and express| plause.) If you would know why l am in favor of 
words of the Constitution. Idid not, fellow citi-| the credit system, 1 can only say, it is because I 
zens, ever participate in this mensure. When | amademocrat. (Immense cheering) The two 
those laws passed, | wasa suldier in the army of systems are the only means, under Heaven, by 
the United Siates! (Applause.) which a poor industrious mau may become a rich 
Again, they censure me for my course in Con-| man, without bending the knee to colossal wealth. 
gress, when I served you in that body as a repres-_ (Cheering.) But with allthis, I am oot a Bank 
entative of the North West Territory. And here | inan.—Once in my life | was, and then they cheat- 
1 will advertto the fact that] represented, at the| ¢d me out of every dollar | placed 1m their hands. 
time, a territory comprising now the States of Indi-| (Shouts of laughter.) And Tf shall never indulge 
ana, Ohio, I!linois, and Michigan. 1 was the sole | in this way again; for it is more than probable that 
representative of that immense extent of country, [shall never again have money beyond the day’s 
(A voice here cried,-—*and you are going to be| wants. But famin favor of a correct bankiag 
again!” ‘T'remendouscheering ) As! understood | system for the simple reason, that the share.of the 
federalism to be in its origin, so Lucderstand it| precious metals, which, in the course of trade, falls 
to be nuw. = It was and is the accumulation of pow- | to our lot, is much less than the circulating medt- 
er in the executive to be used and exercised for its) um which our internal and external commerc: de- 
own benefit. Was my conduct in Congress then | mands, to raise our pricesto a level with the prices 
such as tu entitle me to the appellation of federal-| of Europe, where the paper system does prevail. — 
ist? ‘There must be some plan to multiply the gold and 
(Cries of no, no, and cheering ) Thad the hon- | silver which our industry conmands; and there is 
or as Chairman of a Committee wn the year 1800,| no other way to do this, but by a safe banking sya- 
to devise a bill which had for its object tu snatch|tem. (Great applause.) I do not pretend to say 
from the grasp of epeculators all the glorious coun. | a perfect svsiem of banking can be devised. ‘Thera 
try which now teem with rich harvests under the | is nothing in the offspring of the human mind, that 
hands of the honest, industrious and virtuous hus-| dues savor of imperfection. No plan plan of gev- 
bandmen. (Immense cheering ) Was I a feder-| ernment or finance can be devised free from detect, 
alist then? (Cries of no, no, no) When! was | After long deliberations, [ have no hopes that this 
Governor of Indiana, ask how the unlimited power| country can go On to prosper under a pure specie 
bestowed upon me, was exercised,—a power as| currency. Such acurrency but makesthe poor man 
high as that exercised Ly the present President of | poorer, and the rich richer. A properly devised 
the United States? I was their sole monarch of | banking system alone, possesses the capability of 
the Noith West ‘ferritory! (Laughter.) Did [| bringing the poor to the level of tho rich. (Tre- 
discharge my duties »s Governor of that vast ‘Terri- | mendous cheering ) — 
tory in such a way asto show that I was in love I have peculiar notions of government. Perhaps 
with the tremendous powers invested in me ?--| ! may err. 1am no statesman by profession but as 
(Here some four thousand persons in one quarter, | have already said, | am a half soldier and a half 
of the crowd raised their hats in the air and rent it | farmer, and it may be, that, if Lam elected to the 
with shouts of,—no, no, no. They were the dele-| first office in your gift, my fellow citizens will be 
gation from Indiana. ‘This prompt response from| deceived in me, but I can assure them, that, if, in 
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carrying out their wishes, the head shall err, the |(Creers.) It has been said by the Henrys, the 
heartistrue. (Great huzzaing.) | Madisons, the Graysons, and others, that one of the 


My opinion of the power of Congress to char-| great dangers in our Government is, the powers 
ter a National Bank remains unchanged. ‘There is | vesied iv the General Government would over-shad- 
not in the Constitution any express graut of power | ow the government of the States. There is truth 
for such purpose, and it could never be Constitu- | in this, and long since and often have I expressed 
tional to exercise that power, save in the event,the | the opiaion that the interference of the General 
powers granted to Congress could not be carried | Government with the elective franchise in the States 
intu effect, without resorting to such an institution, | would be the signal for the downfall of liberty — 
—(Applause)—Mr. Madison signed the law crea- | That interference has taken place, and while the 
ting a Natioual Bank, because he thought that the | mouths of professed Democrats applied to Jefferson 
revenues of the country could not be collected or | and declare they are goverved by his principles,they 
disbursed to the best advantage without the inter-; are urging at the same time 100,000 office-holders 
position of suchan establishment. 1 said in my | to meddle inthe State elections! And if the rude 
letter to Sherrod Williams, that, if it was plain that | hand of power be not removed from the elective 
the revenues oi the Union could only be collected ‘franchise, there will soon be an end to the Govern- 
and disbursed in the most effectual way by means | ment of the Union. (Cries of assent) kt is a 
of a Bank, and if | was clearly of opinion that the | truth in government ethics, that when a larger pow- 
majority of the people of the U. States desired | er comes in contact with a smaller power, the latter 
such an institution, then, and then ooly would I sign | is speedily destroyed or swallowed up by the former, 
a bill going to chartera Bank. (Shouts of applause.) So in regard to the General Government and the 
I have never regarded the offiee of Chief Magistrate | State Governments. Should ILever be placed in 
as conferring up in the incumbent the power of mas- | the Chief Magistrate's seat I will carry ont the prin- 
tery over the popular will, but as granting him the ciple of Jefferson, and never permit the interference 
power to execute the properly expressed will of of office holders io the elections, (Immense ap- 
the people and not toresist it. With ay mothers’s | plause ) [will domore, While I will forbid their 
milk, did { suck in the principles on which the De | interference in elections, | will never do aught to 
claration of Independence was founded. (Cheer- | prevent their going quietly to the polls aod voting, 
ing) That declaration complained that the King | even against me or my measures, No American 
would not let the people make such laws as they | citizen sovuld be deprived of his power of voting as 
wished. Shall a President or an executive officer | he pleases. 
undertake, at this late time of day, to control the I have cetained you, fellow-citizens, longer than 
people in the exercise of their supreme will? No. | intended, but you now see, that Lam not the old 
The peopla are the best guardian of their own | man on crutches, not the imbecile, they say | am,— 
rights, (applause) and it is the duty of their execn- (cheering) —not the prey to disease,—(a vuice 
tive to avetain from interfering or in thwarting the | cried heres—"10F the bear is a cuge,)—notthe caged 
sacred exe:cise of the law-making functious of | animal they Wittily describe me to be. (Great 
their Government. langhter and Cheering ) 

In this view of the matter, defend my having} But before | conciude, there are two or three 
signed a well known bill which passed the Legisla- | other t pics [ MUS! tyuch upon, 
ture white | was Governor of ludiana. Itis true| The violence &f party spirit, as of late exhibited, 
my Opponents has attempted to cast odium upon | is a serious misch'¢! to the pylitical welfare of the 
me for having done so, but while they are engaged |country. Party feeling is necessary iv a certain 
in such an effort, they impugn the honor and hon: | degree to the health 284 stabiluy of a republic, but 
esty of the inmates of the Log Cabins, who de-| when pushed to tan great in extent, it is detrimen- 
manded the passage and signature of that bill. The | tal to the body poliric, 18 the rock upon which 
men who now dare to arraign the people of Lndiana | many a republic has bee dashed to pieces. An 
for having exercised their righ's as they, pleased, | old farmer told me the Other day, that he did not 
were in their nurse’s arms when the bill passed the | believe one of the storie’ Circulated against me, and 
Legisliture. What do they know of the pioneers | he would support me, 'f | were only a demverat- 
of that vast wilderness? I tell them, that ia the |(Laughter) But if | support and sustain demo, 
‘ Legislature which passed the bill exciting so much | cratic privciples, what matters it how | arm called? 

their horror, there were mew as pure in heart, and |— It matters a good deal, said he.--you don’t be- 
as distinguished for their common sense and high | long to the democratic party. (Laughter.) Can 
integrity as any wh» set themselves up for inodels | anything be so ruinous in its tendency to our insti- 
in these days. (Immense cheering ) | glory in| 'wionsas this high party spirit, Which looks to the 
carrying Out ‘heir views, fur in doing so, | submit- | shadow and not to the substance of things? Noth- 
ted to the law-making power, in accordance with | ing, aothing. This running after vames, after im- 
the Declaration of Independence, I did not pre- | aginings, as omnious of dangerous results. Ila the 
vent the people from making what laws they pleas- | blessed book, we are told that the pretensions of 
ed! (Cheering.) false Christs shall be in fature times so specious 











If the Augean stable is to be cleansed, it will be | that even the elect will be deceived. And is it not 
mecessary to go back to the principles of Jefferson— | so now with democracy? ‘The name does not con- 
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ever attempted upon the credulity of the public 
mind, array the poor of the country under the name 
of democrats, against the rich, and style them aris- 
tocrats, ‘This is dealing in fables. ‘The natural 
antagonist of democracy is notaristocracy. It is 
monarchy, ‘There is no instance on record of a 
republic like ours running into an aristocracy. It 
can hurry into a pure democracy, ard the confi- 
dence of that democracy being once obtained by 
a Marius or a Cwsar, by Bolivar or a Bonaparte ; he 
strides rapidly from professions of love for the peo- 
om to usurpation of their rights, and steps from that 
igh eminence toa throne! (Cheering) And thus 
in the name of democracy the boidest crimes are 
committed. Who forgets the square in Paris, 
where ran rivers of the people’s blood, shed in the 
name of democracy at the foot of the great statue 
of liberty? Cherish not the man, then, who under 
the guise and name of democracy, tries to over 
throw the principles of Republicanism as professed 
and acted upon by Jeflerson and Madison. (Im- 
mense cheering.) 

Gen. Harrison here adverted to the calumnies 
put forth against his miltary fame by that noble pair 
of brothers, Allen and Duncan, and in severe, but 
just terms,exposed the falsehoods of these villifiers. 
He proved they were guilty of falsifving the records 
of the country,and in a brief and lucid manner vin- 
dicated himself and the honor of the country from 
the aspersions of these and other reckless politicians. 
He showed that the received history of his brilliant 
career in the Northwest had been stamped by the 
impress of truth, and he will soon find that a gen- 
erous and grateful people will testify their admira- 
tion of his glorious services in their cause by rai- 
sing the brave old soldier to the highest office in 
their gift. 

A precious inheritance, continued the General, 
has been handed down to you by your forefathers. 
In Rome, the sacred fire of fabled gods, was kept 
alive by vestal virgins, and they wetched over the 

ift with eager eyes. In America, a glorious fire 

s been lighted upon the altar of liberty, and to 
you, my fellow citizens, has it been entrusted in 
safe keeping to be nourished with care and foster- 
ed forever. Keep it burning, and let the sparks 
that continually go up from 1t fall on other altars 
and light up in distant lands the fire of freedom. -- 
The Turk busies himself no longer with his harem 
orhis bow-string To licentiousness have succee- 
ded the rights of man, and constitutions are given 
to the people by once despotic rulers. Whence 
came the light that now shines in that land of dark- 
ness? It was a brand snatched from your own 
proud altar, and thrust into the pyre of ‘Turkish op- 
pression. Shall then the far-seen light upon the 
shrine of American liberty ever be extinguished? 
(No, no, no.) It would be a great loss to the whole 
world. The enemies of freedom in Europe are 
watching you with intense anxiety,and your friends, 
like the few planets of heaven, are praying for 
your success. Deceive them not but keep the 











the Ohio Farmer, whom you design to make your 
Chief Magistrate, will, at the end of four years, 
cheerfully lay down the authority which you may 
entrust him with, free from all ambition. It will 
have been glory enough for me to be honored as 
those pure and honest republicans, Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison were honored—with the 
high confidence of a great, noble, just and gener- 
ous people! (The excitement and cheering con- 
tinued for several minutes and the multitude were 
swayed to and fro, as the leaves of the forest in a 
storm-wind.) 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. GAINES. 

In the St. Louis New Era of September 3, we 
find a letter from Gen. E. P. Garnes, addressed to 
Gov. Cannon, ex-Governer of the State of Ten- 
neesee, under date of Sr. Louis, Avcust 15.— 
The main purpose of this letter appears to have 
been to vindicate the General’s plan of a System 
of National Defence, by means of floating steam- 
batteries and national rail-roads, suggested by the 
universal introduction of steam power in contrast 
with the old expensive system of defence by per- 
manent fortifications and standing armies. After 
concluding what he had tosay to Gov. Cannon on 
that subject, he takes occasion to give the follow- 
ing testimony, valuable as coming from an experi- 
enced soldier, in relation to the merits of General 
Harrison:—Nat. Int. 

“ Having disposed of the subject of my system 
of national defence until the meeting of the next 
Congress, I will now proceed to notice the efforts 
made by some of the party tacticians, sappers, and 
miners, to misrepresent my views in respect to 
Major General Wituram Henry Harrison, and, 
without attempting to repeat my answers to numer- 
ous questions asked me in reference to that distin- 
guished individual, I will here state such facts as, 
according to the best of my recollection, will af- 
ford an accurate outline of what I have said in my 
answers. 

“[ served under the orders of Gen. Harrison in 
the Northwestern army during the principal part of 
the summer and autumn of the year 1813, during 
a part of which time I held the appointment of Ad- 
jutant General, which brought me into daily and 
often hourly intercourse with him, and though nev- 
er with him in battle, | had many opportunities of 
witnessing bis vigilance and devotion to the ser- 
vicey and of admiring the energetic simplicity and 
systematic accuracy of his views, and the zeal and 
promptitude with which he marched to and from 
Fort Meigs, through the deep swamps, from post to 
post, when momently expecting to enter a combin- 
ed savage and British ambuscade ot from four to five 
thousand red and white savages; from whose can- 
non, rifle, and tomahawk General Harrison was 
ofien protected and escorted by fewer men than 
the Life Guards who accompanied our distinguish- 
ed General Jackson upon his Seminole campaign 
in the year 1818, while the force opposed to him 
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was not half so great as that with which Harrison 
was menaced. With an equal knowledge of Jack- 
son and Harrison, | should be unjust to both, and 
false to my country, if I did not declare that, upon 
the occasions here alluded to, more trying to the 
real soldier than any thing the field of battle often 
presents, | have never known Gen. Jackson, whose 
military honors are beyond all dispute, to evince 
more cheerfulness under the privations of food and 
rest, or more intrepidity of purpose in danger, than 
Harrison uniformly exbibited. And, although I had 
the deep mortification to be unable to accompany 
him from Detroit in the pursuit of ‘Tecumseh and 
Proctor, which terminated in the battle of the 
Thames, October 5, 1813, yet | was assured by 
Gov. Suetsy and Comm. Perry, than whom there 
never breathed truer or more chivalric spirits, that 
Harrison proved himself to be an able General, 
‘without fear and without reproach.’ 


“It is true that, in the early part of the war—in 
the fall and winter of 1812—’13—I felt and ex- 
ptessed freely the apprehension, that Harrison pos- 
sessed too much of the milk of human kinduess, 
and too much caution in his movements, for an ef- 
ficient United States Commande--in-Chief. Iwas 
strongly inclined to blame him for not sustaining 
the gallant army headed by our esteemed Winches- 
ter, defeated at the river Raisin; and for not con- 
troling and saving the brave Dudley and his regi- 
ment on the 5th of May, at Fort Meigs. But a 
careful investigation of the circumstances that sur- 
rounded him convinced me that his discipline, 
though mild and paternal, was strict'y conformable 
to our military law; and that without great caution, 
such as put it out of his power to reinforce Win- 
chester or to save Dudley, the principal part of his 
disposable force would probably have been sacri- 
ced in those or in other unavailing efforts to bring 
the war in the Northwest to a speedy termination 
by a great battle, when, at any time before Perry’s 
victory, a great battle lost by General Harrison 
would have exposed to almost certain massacre 
hundreds of families, on hundreds of miles of fron- 
tier more difficult to defend than any other part of 
the national frontier, not excepting that of Florida 
—a frontier where, from the great depth of rich 
soil and muddy roads, a forced march of a few suc- 
cessive days often resulted in the loss of effective 
strength nearly equal to that of a well-fought bs2- 
tle. 

*‘[ have often admitted, what I could not now 
conceal without flagrant injustice to the slandered 
patriot, that | learned in 1813 from General Har- 
rison the best lessons | had ever learned in the art 
of war against a savage foe—lessons precisely such 
as in 1818 I found General Jackson zealously em- 
ployed in teaching to his volunteers in the first 
Seminole war. ‘To these lessons, and more espe- 
cially to that terrible theatre of savege and Briitish 
war, | am indebted for the first impressions of my 
systém of national defence by rail-roads and float- 
ing batteries. With a rail-road from Cincinnati to 
Fort Meigs, with another from Pittsburg to Cleave- 





--—--— 


land and Sandusky, General Harrison would have 
triumphed over the British and Indians at one- 
tenth part of the expense of life and money which 
attended his opperations without such roads, 

“In the expression of my admiration of Harrison 
asa military commander, | am by no menas dispos- 
ed to comp:re Lim with Washington or Napoleon, 
who stand alone, unrivalled in the history of their 
respective countries. Compared with these extra- 
ordinary men, we can boast of no great Generals. 
Nor shall we probably ever see such men in our 
country until we see our principal seaports in the 
hands of foreigners, which we may be very soon 
obliged to witness. ‘That a seven years’ war a- 
gainst England, France, and Russia, or a civil war, 
such as raged in France prior to the advent of Na- 
poleon, would produce such men as Washington 
and Napoleon, I have no dovbt. But a few 
months, ora year or|wo of active service, alternately 
against a savage or civilized foe, disregarding all 
the approved principles of the art of war, can nev- 
er produce a great General, save only the great 
by comparison. Compared with all the living 
Generals personally known to me, I have no doult 
but that General Harrison was and is the most 
highly qualified for the command of a large army; 
and cousequently the greatest and the best for the 
office of constitutional commander-in-chief. 


“ It is well known to all who know me well, that 
I have always deewed it wrong for any man to be 
permitted to s licit or accept the office of President 
of the United States longer than for one term. 1! 
desire the election of Harrison, not indeed be- 
cause he has been nominated by an irresponsible 
body of men calling themselves a National Con- 
vention of “* higs, a Convention unknown to the 
Constitution of the United States, which sacred in- 
strument contains ample provision to enable the 
People aud the States to make an election accord- 
ing to the law of the land, but because I believe 
him to be a Whig in principle, as Washington, and 
Pendleton, and Henry were—a Demcratic Whig, 
fur his country against the world, but never for the 
purposes of an intolerant party. I wish him to be 
elected, because he has proved himself to be an 
honest man, aud to possess that high degree of 
moral courage which will prompt him to encounter 
any danger to do his duty honestly and faithfully ; 
and because I am sure he does not possess that 
atrocious hardihood—misnamed courage—which 
would prompt him recklessly to violate the Consti- 
tution. If he should be elected, | am convinced he 
will appoint to office no man but such as he shall 
be assured is honest and capable, and faithful to the 
Constitution and laws, and I eam equally sure he 
will remove none from office but such as he may find 
to have been incompetent, or such as were appoin- 
ted upon mere party principles; and, above all, he 
will do whatever is lawful, necessary, and proper 
to put the country in a state of defence and afford 
effective protection to the frontier setttlements, and 
prove by his official acts, rather than by promises 


‘that may be broken, that he will be the President 
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party.” 

“It will be recollected by some of General Har 
rison’s ouce seemingly devoted, but late questionable 
Sriends, that, white under his immediate command 
in 1813, f erdeavoroed to shield him from the in- 
trigues of some of those dangerous friends, by 
resisting their attempts to forestall public opinion 
by a lawiess cumbinaiion to vindicate, in idle words 
and opinions, bie conduct, which could be vindica- 
ted ina proper manner only by actions; and which 
he was then preparing to vindicate, and did son 
vindicate, by a vigorous movement upon the enemy. 
I then contended, and do atili comend, that the 
right way to vindicate a public officer is, to sup 
press no fact, sustained or sustainable by truth— 


—— nothing extenuate or set aught down in malice.’ 


“To give him a vigorous support by acts, rather 
than by words, | then withheld my signature, and 
strenously opposed the signing, on ane of cer- 
tain inexperienced general and field officers of the 
army, a papet which we could not sign without a 
violation of military law. But now that Lam no 
longer undet the command of General Harrison— 
now that hundreds of acrimonious scribblers are 
endeavoring to cover him with defamation, and, a- 
mong them, mournful to relate, one who with slen- 
derer claims upon the magnanimity of his enemies 
or the sympathy of his friends, tas been himsell 
rescued from the fangs of detracti.n, and honored 
with unmeasured tokens of public approbation— 
one who, though deemed by his frends to have been 


* Born for the universe—has narrowed his mind, 
And to party given up what was meant for mankind,’ 


has volunteered to throw the weight of his once gi- 
gantic influence in‘o the scale of rancorous party 
scandal ayainst the honest, and amiable, the cal- 
umniated patriot, Witttam Henry Haxrison, who 
has calmly remained in dignified retirement for 
many years, and for more hard and more faithful 
service than any United States officer now !iving 
has ever rendered has remained unrewarded and 
unnoticed, or noticed only with the alternate smiles 
and buffetiings of contending factions; under these 
circumstances, I cannot hesitate, though unsolicit 
ed by him, to write a letier for his vindication, hav- 
ing with equal cheerfulness, in the year 1828, at the 
request of General Jackson, written more thau one 
letier to vindicate his conduct against the atiacks 
of his and my old friends.” 





ELLIOTT AND HOOE.—The National Intel- 
ligencer contains an editorial article of great 
length, and drawn up with ability, comparing the 
cases of Commodore Elliott and Lieut. Hooe, who 
were recently censured by a court martial. Com- 
modore Ejliott, it appears was let off by the Presi- 
dent, with nothing to do for some years, during 
which he receives eighteen or twenty thousand 
dollars, while Lieut. Hooe, for lesser offences, wsa 
reprimanded and dismissed from the squadron. 
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HIGHLY INTERESTING LETTER. 


We take great pleasure in laying before our rea- 
ders the following letter from the Hon. Jacon Bur. 
net, of Cincinnati, (o Emanver C. Reicarr, E-q, 
Chairman of commitiee of invitatron for the 18th 
instant, 

Judge Burnet has known Gen. Hannruison inti- 
mately from his youth to the present moment. Elis 
testimony is of an high order, and adds still anoth- 
er chaplet to those which already adorn the brow 
of this veteran Hero and Statesman. We be- 
speak for it an attentive perusal, and beg our friends 
to place it in the hands of those of our political 
enemies who are yet willing to be enlightened by 
the glaring language of sincerrry and TRUTH. 

Letter from Judge Burnet of Ohio, 
CINCINNATI, Ave. 14, 1840. 

Dear Sir:—I have had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing your letter of the 10th inst. requesting me to 
attend a Ccnvention of the friends of Gen Har- 
rison in Eastern Pennsylvania, to be held in the 
City of Lancaster, on the 18th of September next. 
I can assure you with great simplicity, that there 
ig nething connected with the affairs of life, in 
which I :ake a deeper interest, than in the object 
to be advanced by the Convention you invite me 
to attend. Were itin my power to comply with 
your request! I should do so with the greatest alac- 
rity, because [ am confid-nt that the preservation 
of the hiverties of the nation depends on the suc- 
cess of the cause, for the advancement of which 
your convention has been called, 

Those of our citizens who know from memory, as 
Ido, or who have otherwise learn, the deplorable 
condition of this country at the close of the revo- 
lutionary war, and the rehef affsrded by the adop- 
tion, and faithful administration of the constitution 
of 1778, under the auspices of Washington, will 
know how to appreciate the value of that instru- 
ment, and the importance of preserving it in is 
original purity. The revolutionsry war had left 
the American people in poverty and distress — with- 
out money—without commerce—-without manufac- 
tures—-wi:hout credi!, and without a national char- 
acter. Under the wise and well-arranged system 
devised by Washington, and faithtuliy pursued by 
his successors, t.ll 1820, the American people rose 
from poverty and distress to ease and affluence, 
and from the reprvachful scoffs of Europe to the 
level of the most honored and respected nations on 
the globe. That policy was faithfully pursued by 
every President, from Washingtou to the younger 
Adams inclusive, and had it been persisted in till 
the present day, imagination can scarcely conceive 
the height of prosperity to which the American 
people could, ere this time have attained. It may 


safely be affirmed, that the world has never witness- 
ed such an instance of rapid elevation as our na- 
tion presented in 1829, In the shurt period of for- 
ty years, we had risen from poverty to overflowing 
abundance, and from foreign derision to the summit 
of national renown. Our flag was seen on ever 
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ocean and sea--it passed without insult or moles- we have been sinking with a velocity as unexam- 
tation, and brougl« back to our shores the wealth | pled as that which had marked the progress of our 
of all portions of of the globe:—and let it be re-| elevation, 


meinbered, that the fruits of that wise sysiem of} [tis evident that effects cannot be produced with- 
policy were enjoyed by all classes of the commu- | out adequate causes. 


When we see a nation, un- 
nity. 


The most humble day-laborer participated | dor the operation of a well defined course of poli- 
in the profits, and in the glory, which the wise | cy, steadily and rapidly rising, without a check, 
measures of the government procured for the na-| through a period of forty years. we cannot but as- 
tion. A field was opened for the industrious and | 
enterpiising citizen, though humble and Obscure, 
to rise to wealih and distinction. Credit the poor 
man’s capital, could be read:ly obtained, and it rare- 
ly happened that talent, though uncultivated, if 


cribe the prosperity of that nation to the plan on 
which its goverament has been administerd; and 
when we see that plan abandoned for new, untried 
expedients, and discover that the prosperity of the 


country ts suddenly checked and destroyed, who 
connected with industry and houesty, failed to ob-| can hesitate to trace the effect to iis producing 


tain patronage, cause? As certainly as the prospernty of the Un- 
This, sir, was the condition of the American | ied States, from 1789 to ISZV, wes the result of a 
people in 1829. Afier that period, the system pre-| wise administration of its goverament, $9 certainly 
viously pursued was abandoned, and a succession | is the distress and embarrassment which now over- 
of untried experiments was resoried to, commen: | shadows the land, the legitimate result of the new 
ced under the administration of Gen. Jackson. = [| policy and the arbitrary measures introduced by Mr. 
was, undoubtedly, the design of that distinguished | Van Buren. No intelligent man can doubt t—no 
man, when he went into office, to administer the | candid man will deny it, and no patriot wall hesitate 
government on the principles he had previously | a moment to put forth all the energy which God 
avowed, which were approved by the great mass | and nature have given him, to terminate a policy 
of the people, and he would have done s», if he had | by which such results have been produced. [tis 
fallen into honest hands; but, unfortunately, the | time to abandon the new destructive measures, bor- 
chief now at the head of the nation gained his) rowed from ihe despots of Europ:, before they 
confidence, and became his principal adviser, and | shall have consummated their mischief, and to place 
had a controlling agency in bringing about the | the aduinis‘ration of the government in the hands 
course of experiments which has proven so dis-| of wise and virtuous meu, who will take council 
tructive to the prosperity and happiness of the na-| from experience—forsake the footsteps of fully 
tion, and ignorance, and return to the plain, republican 
When Mr. Van Buren succeeded to the Presi | pathsot the illustrious men, uuoder whose guidance 
dency, he promised to tread in the footsteps of his | we sre happy and prosperous. Such men are to 
illustrious predecessor. As far as those steps were | be found in this country. We see them in the 
the impress of error he did follow them; but he a | nominees of the Harrisburg Convention. 
bandoned all the sound principles which his prede- It has been my lot to be personally and intimate- 
cessor had advanced in his letter to the Legislature | ly acquainted with these distinguished gentlemen 
of ‘Tennessee, and in his inaugural address to Con- | for a number of years. They are bith intelligent 
gress; and resorted to a succession of arbitrary | experienced statesmen,-—they are pure consistent 
measures at war with those principles, and with the | Jeffersonian republicans. 
practice of all the chief magistrates who had pre-| With the illustrious Farmer of North Bend my 
ceded him. It was left for the lawyer of Kinder- | acquaintance has been the most intimate, and of 
hook to discover that Washington, Jefferson, Madi-| the greatest duration. It commenced in 1796, 
son, Monroe, and the elder and younger Adams, | when he wasa Captain in the army of Gen. Wazne, 
were ignorant of the principles of the constitution, | and commandant of Fort Washington. From that 
and had administered it, during the period of forty | time to the present day, | have been familiar with 
years, in violation of its plain import! For one, | his course of life, both private and public. Laho- 
I shall not attempt to disturb the complacency | rious industry and unyielding integrity have been 
which may have been produced in his mind by such | prominent traits in his character, nor has he been 
unparalled vanity. On this extraordinary discov-| distinguished by these more than by sobriety and 
ery, he justifies his own course, and vindicates the | benevolence. 
arbitrary measures he is pursuing. And what has} Kindness and unassuming simplicity of manners 
been their resuli? How rapidly has the nation | have marked his intercourse with men in all grades 
fallen from the pinnacle of prosperity and heppiness, | of society. No honest man, whether high or low, 
enjoyed in 1829, to the valley of distress and des-| rich or poor, has been slighted by him. ‘The trav- 
pondency? While the system, matured by the fa-| eller has always found a resting place in his hum- 
ther of his country, was adhered to, the nation rose | ble but hospitable and well supplied mansion, and 
to wealth, happiness and character, with unexam-| never did the owner of that mansion utter a greater 
pled rapidity, but when that sysiem was abandoned, | truth than when he told the brave men who had 
and Mr. Van Buren came into power, the prosper-| returned with him from the victorious field of Tip- 
ity of the country was suddenly checked, as if| pecanoe, that “they never should find his door 
nipped by the frost of death; and from that day,! shut and the string of the latch pulled in.” With: 
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him the accumulation of wealth has sot been a 
leading object. He never was amvitious of aping 
the folly of those who indulge in extravagant, splen- 
did equipage. He never believed that such dis- 
plays increased the dignity, or add to the happiness 
of life. ‘The cultivation of "he soil has been his fa- 
vorite pursuit, and American farmers have been 
the companions of a large poriion of his time.-- 
pleased with their humble mode of living as wel! 
as with their occupation, he adupted it in early life, 
and he has found it to be entirely congenial with 
his feelings; while it has enabled him to endulge 
his natural taste for reading and study, and to grati- 
fy his thirst for the aquisition of knowledge. He 
has always estimated character above price—his 
integrity never yielded to the temptation of avarice, 
and though tie nature of the duties he has perfor- 
med gave opportunity to abstract thousands from 
the public money entrusted to his care, yet he faith- 
fully accounted for every cent, and retired from 
Office without ani-crease of property. Now, as 
then, he is doomed to a course of incessant indus. 
try and frugality, because his daily expenditures 
are to be met by the avails of his daily labor. FTis 
plain, republican habits are the result of principles 
born with him, or imbibed in early life—they are 
not forced, or unnatural—were he possessed of the 
most splendid fortune, his taste would lead him to 
a plain, unostentatious style of living. 

As to the political lessons he received in early 
life, it is enough to say, that he was brought up 
from infancy, in the school of such men as Wasbh- 
ington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and his own ven- 
erated father, to whose name and memory the Dec- 
laration of Independence will give inmmortality. 
Such are the principles and habits, and such were 
the associates of Harrison. 

Modern demagogues have questioned the poli- 
tics of his youthful days. Some who have been 
deceived by falsehood, but more who are influen- 
ced by malice, have placed the black cockade in 
his hat. Every man, familiar with the history of 
this country, knows, that since 1776, the black 
cockade has been a part of the es'ablished uniform 
of the American army, and that all military officers 
are required to wear it. While Harrison was in 
the service, it was his duty to wear it asa part of 
his uniform, as Washington had done before him; 
and it was, no doubt, on his hat when he was an 
Aid-de-Camp to Gen. Wayne in the decisive batile 
of the Maumee, which, in fact terminated the rev- 
olutionary war. ‘lhe same cockade adorned his 
hat when it was pierced bya rifle ball, in the 
battle of Tippecanoe, and when he conquored the 
enemies of his country at Mississinnawa, Fort 
Meigs, andthe Thames. It was then the badge of 
his military profession, not of his politics; and let 
me assure you, sir, that the man who ascribes to 
him the black cockade asa political badge, slanders 
him most vilely. When that signal distinguished 
the parties of the day, | was in habits of intimacy 
with him—I saw him almost every day, and affirm 


before high Heaven, that he was an open, decided ' 
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supporter of Mr. Jefferson against the Elder Adams. 
Had it been otherwise, he would not have been 
supported in the territortal legislature of 1799 as 
the democratic candidate for Congress against Ar- 
hur St. Clair, Jr. who was the federal candidate, 
and received every federal votes in both Houses. 
Having been, myself, « member of the legislature, 
I cannot be deceived, and Heaven knows that I 
have no desire to deceive others. But this fact 
does not rest on my declaration alone. Judge Sib- 
ley, of Detroit, and Gen. Darlington, of West Un. 
ion, who with myself, are the only survivors of that 
body, have made the same declaration. ‘They af- 
firm, that Harrison was recognized by both parties, 
asa Jefferson republican, and that his election 
as such, was hailed asa democratic triumph through- 
out the territory. 


The characier and life of the venerable patriot 
whom you support for the Presidency, has been 
scrutinized, by ransacking histories, biographies, 
legislative journals and, and periodical publications; 
and it is a remarkable fact that his enemies have 
not been able to find proof to sustain one of the 
thousand calumnuies they have propagated against 
him, on the contrary, these researches have estab- 
lisned the purity of his principles and practice in 
private life, and the talent and fidelity which have 
marked his public course. What a contrast do 
these investigations exhibit between him, and the 
idol of the office-holders? They show that when 
Harrison was defending the pioneers of the west 
at the rapids of the Maumee, and expoeing his 
health ond life in the swamps of the savage region, - 
Van Buren had not been heard of beyond the pre- 
cincts of Kinderhook—that when he was defeating 
the Indians and the British at Tippecanoe, Missis- 
sinnawa, Fort Meigs and the Thames, in the last 
war, Van Buren was opposing Mr. Madison, and 
devising means to supersede him, by the election 
of De Witt Clinton, the acknowledged federal can- 
didate. 

Mr. Madison, who knew Gen. Harrison thorougl+ 
ly, declared in one of his communications to Cun- 
gress, that he had rendered his coun\ry more ser- 
vice and received less compensation than any other 
person then living. But, sir, it is unnecssary to 
proceed further, and it is certainly time to relieve 
patience, which has been, already, too much tress- 
passed upon. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Very respectfully your Friend. 
J. BURNET. 


E. C. Retcarr, Esq. 





BUSINESS OF ST’. LOUIS.--The St. Louis 
Bulletin of the 3d inst. states that the first large 
sale of dry goods, in that city, took place on the 
preceding ‘Tuesday, and that it was well attended. 
The sales amounted to about $24,000. The sta- 
ple goods went off generally at something over in- 
voice prices, and the prospect for the fall trade 
there is thought to be good. 





